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| Now that the excitement and tur- 
wed) which inevitably accompany the 
| new term have been somewhat al- 
ge 6} layed, we, in the teaching profession, 


are launching our way into this new 
school year. No doubt we are full of 
hopes and highest ambitions for the 


The Teacher Takes Stock 


of background information is neces- 
sary, i} we are going to teach indi- 
viduals and not simply the class be- 
fore us. 

Next, let us look at our subject and 
the course of study which we are fol- 
lowing. Again this year we are teach- 


be derived from our subject other than 
factual knowledge of content. We 
must not overlook the social factors, 
the emotional factors, and general de 
velopmental factors which are the 
concomitants of any subject. Great 
possibilities are innate herin if we, 


age § youth under our dir- - os as teachers, desire to 

ection. The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 

age 9 ) But as we hard ] discussions of professional problems in education, and toward inalty, lets take 
——tling down into the this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training stock of ourselves 
| so-called routine of and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in Are we sincere in 
ge I() the year, should we re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published our desire to teach 
not “take stock” and material, however creditable, has already been made available the youth in our 
ge II | ace what we are dn. to the prolessional public through its original publication. schools? Is our chief 
-| in which dir- Manuscripts concerned with controversial i ‘el incentiv f 
gel}, ing and in which dir A scripts ¢ : controversial issues are wel- incentive one of per- 
( = ection we are pro- comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are sonal gain, or are we 
ge If gressing ? published without editorial bias or discrimination. whole-heartedly giv- 
First, let us view Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and ing our time, effort, 
the class seated be do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so and talent to the wel- 
; fore ws Wee from expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse fare of youth and so- 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author a, A 
1as violated standards of protessional ethics or journalistic 

it seems very similar nucsentabion all within our power 
to the class we had to give youth that 


last year; the pupils 
appear to be an average group of ind- 
ividuals capable of doing as well as 
. the previous classes. But are we teach- 
ing merely classes? We don’t teach 
classes or names; we teach indi- 
viduals. This means, then, that we 
need to know more about each boy 
and girl stiling before us. We need 
lo find out all that is possible about 
every pupil in the class. Do we know 
“Jim's” interests, his desires, his hab- 
its, and his needs? Do we know 
“Mary's” abilities and 
characteristics? What a vast amount 


emotional 


‘ 


r > rv 

at 
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ing Freshman English (or history, 
or science). Are we again teaching 
the same material in the same manner 
without regard for improvements in 
methods, changes in content, differ- 
ences in individuals and new develop- 
ments in education? Where were the 
weaknesses in this course before, and 
can we not make continued improve- 
ments over the former course’ Is our 
course of interest and benefit to the 
students? Is it integrated with the 
other courses and objectives of the 
school? There are countless values to 


which he deserves? 
The influence of personality is great. 
So much can be gained or lost by the 
manner in which we teach and the 
manner in which we conduct our- 
selves. Are we setting a good example? 

So as we appraise ourselves and our 
surroundings, is it possible that we 
can settle down to the routine of the 
school year? Teaching the youth of to- 
day is not routine. There is an ever- 
present challenge for the teacher in the 
modern school of today. What vast 
accomplishments can be made if we 
“take stock” and accept the challenge! 


CHartes HarpAWAy 


Editor 
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If the colleges could have feelings 
and could react thereto, certain ones 
would be diagnosed as having a feel- 
ing of inferiority. The Dictionary of 
Psychology, edited by Warren, de- 
fines inferiority feeling as: “the feel- 
ing of weakness and helplessness 
present in all infants, and charac- 
teristically reinforced through their re- 
peated failures to command their en- 
vironment as well as by their recog- 
nition of their physical limitations. 


What group of colleges does this 
definition describe? The teachers col- 
leges, of course! In the first place, 
the teachers college is an intant in 
the college and university family. 
Credit for the first normal school in 
America goes to the Reverend Samuel 
R. Hall who established a private 
school for teachers at Concord, Ver- 
mont in 1825. He gave a three year 
course in common school subjects 
with some theory provided in addi- 
tion. Through the combined efforts 
of many prominent educationally 
minded men of the time, especially 
Carter, Mann, and Brooks, with the 
financial aid of Edward Dwight, the 
first state normal school opened with 
three young lady students in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts on July 3, 1839. 


These were the very meager be- 
ginnings of what is now generally 
known as the teachers college. The 
early institutions were to train” 
teachers to do the menial tasks of 
“keeping school.” Truly, teachers col- 
leges are infants. But the modern 
teachers college is a far cry from these 
meager beginnings. Then why the 
statement that teachers colleges are 
inflicted with inferority feelings? 


Look into the matter. How much 


prestige does a teachers college have / 
True, there are a few that have pres- 
tige - but very few. Examine even 
superticially any twenty-five textbooks 
in the field of prolessional prepara- 
tion for teachers. How many of them 
were written by the faculty members 
of teachers colleges? The writer made 
such an examination. He reviewed 
the first twenty-five books in educa- 
tion and educational psychology on 
his shelf. The books are those used 
widely by prospective teachers in col- 
leges and universities throughout 
America. The twenty-five books, 
written by thirty-seven authors, re- 
vealed the following: twenty-eight 
authors were members of university 
stalls, two were state department ol 
education employees, one was a coun- 
ty school employee, and only four 
were faculty members in teachers col- 
leges or colleges of education not 
part of a university system. An exam- 
ination of almost any educational 
journal will reveal similar results. In 
a like manner, teachers conventions 
are dominated by speakers from uni- 
versity faculties. 


On the surface, this would seem 
to reveal that only superior instruc- 
tors are in the employ of universities 
while teachers colleges deal in in- 
terior teaching personnel. In some re- 
gards this may be true. It is true that 
universities generally are larger and 
can thus command more facilities and 
are able to pay larger salaries. Be- 
cause ol this they would tend to 
draw superior personnel. But this is 
not entirely true. Often a person rep- 
resenting a small, inferior liberal arts 


college which has changed its name 
to university carries far more pres- 


tige than a person from a well-equip- 


ped, well staffed teachers college with 


a far larger, more complete Program 
of teacher education. 


Carol Spicer’, although not talk. | 


ing about teachers colleges Specific. 


ally but small colleges in general 
recently wrote something which i 


quite true in regard to many mem. | 


bers of teachers college faculties. ln 


part, he said: | 
But what of the small-college pro: | 
lessors, are they as well qualified ag | 
prolessors in large universities? There | 
again it's the impersonal versus the | 
personal. In a small college the pro. | 
fessor's tenure depends more al 
his ability to help stimulate his stu. | 
dents than on the number of Papers , 
he has had published in the anna. 
of the learned societies. And he is | 
more available; his office door is al. 
Ways open and if he isn’t there—well 
his home isn't far away. He actually | 
refuses ollers from the hig schools 
cause he preters small classes, friend. 
liness, being an important cog on 4 
faculty of 30 or 70 rather than just ) 


another name on a faculty list of 
2,000. | 

By the same token his students re. | 
ceive a real education. Because of | 
the small classes a student can learn 


by discussion, not rote; and he has 


to study harder because he's called | 
on oftener. The prolessor knows him. 
Classes may often meet around the | 
professors own fireplace. or under a 
tree. The college president knows all 
of his boys and girls—if not inti-| 
mately at least by name. A far er '| 
from being wedged into a university | 
lecture room with 300 others: being’ 
a mere classification: number 4 in | 
row L. 

lt is true that teachers colleges had | 
a rather narrow, unimpressive begin: ' 
ning as “normal” schools which of 
fered only a few weeks of training in 
techniques of the trade. But any ed: | 
ucated person who has had any eX 
perience with teachers colleges, know 
that today a modern teachers college 


offers a broad. general education, ¢ 


| 
'Carol Spicer, Why Not Try @) 
Small College Parents’ | 
24: 34, 86-88, April, 1949. 
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ealth of specilic subject matter in 


large number of fields and proles- 
a 


‘onal preparations including a wide 
ange of experiences In working with 

hovs and girls. 


Even teachers college personnel 
are at times to blame for the attitude 
of the public at large and of educa- 
tors specifically. Rec ently the writer 


was conversing with a well-educated. 


mature 
This professor had spent many years 


in developing a most outstanding pro- 


professor in a teachers college. 


gram in one phase of teacher educa- 
tion in a certain teachers college. The 
conversation turned to the subject of 
an anticipated visitor to the campus. 
The professor asked, “Who is he?” 
The writer answered that he is a 
member of the staff of a teachers col- 
lege in a near by area. The professor 
replied. “Well, he must not be much! 
If he does amount to anything, why 
would he be in a teachers college?” 
That from one who has given his 
life to teach education in a teachers 
college. 


Of course there are many more 
manifestations of the same attitude. 
For example, the trend to drop the 
name ‘teachers’, is one ol them. 
Former state teachers colleges are 
now in many cases, ‘state colleges’. 
The name teachers seems distasteful 


to them. 


All persons in teacher education 
must admit that the situation exists 
Now, what can be done about it? 
Here are a few ideas which may help: 

1. Teachers colleges should take 
stock of their own. situations. They 
must study themselves in order to as- 
certain what are ther good points 
in order to retain and improve them. 
They should seek out their bad fea- 
tures and plan cooperatively to elim- 
inate or improve them. Such studies 
as the current one being carried oul 
cooperatively by twenty selected 
teachers colleges of the North Centra! 
Association are excellent and should 
help to improve the situation. 

2. Teachers colleges should not be 
alraid to display their virtues to the 
public. In America, size and numbers 


have been the means of judging the 
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worth of organizations, groups and 
institutions as well as material things. 
There is no inherent virtue in size as 
such. Quality of the product should 
be the main criteria for judgment. A 
teachers college may turn oul a bet- 
ler product than certain larger insti- 
tutions that merely make teacher ed- 


ucation a side line. 


3. Teachers colleges should do 
everything in their power to sell the 
public on education and good teach- 
ing. If teachers demand little pres- 
lige, teachers colleges can not hope 
to be looked upon with favor by the 
public. very teachers college should 
be a publicity agent tor good edu- 
cation in the area in which it oper- 


ates. 


4. The 


should be acquired for teachers col- 


best. personnel possible 
leges. This may mean that certain 
legislatures will have to be re-educa- 
led regarding the relative values of 
the public colleges of the state in 
relationship to state universities. [This 
may also mean that sufficient housing 
must be provided, that the proper en- 
vironment be created so that work in 
such a college will be desirable to 


the instructor and_ his family. 


5. The teachers college should pro- 
mote its personnel through stressing 
their worth to students, to schools. 
and the communities surrounding the 
college. A college fac ulty member 
who is considered outstanding will 
bring credit upon the institution he 
represents, 

6. The teachers college should en- 
courage its faculty to participate in 
national, state, and community organ- 
izations, and to become leaders in 
their special fields. Such encourage- 
ment can be promoted considerably 
through providing an adequate ex- 
pense account system whereby the 
college takes care of part of the ex- 


pense. 


7. The faculty of a teachers col- 
lege should be encouraged to experi- 
ment, take part in research programs 
and write extensively in their special 
lield of interest. Sullicient time would 
have to be provided for this work. 


lt is a known fact that small colleges, 


like small high schools, except a very 
Full teaching load in addition to num- 
erous other tasks. The college can al- 
so encourage such work by publish- 
ing it or distributing material pub- 
lished by journals and professional 


concerns. 


8. The teachers college should 
bring in specialists and speakers not 
only from universities but from col- 
leges that are outstanding for some 


phase of teacher education. 


9. The teachers college must prove 
to the public that it has a virile and 
masculine atmosphere as well as a 
feminine one. With the trend toward 
men in elementary schools as well as 
high schools, there is no reason why 
there should not be as many men as 
women in teachers colleges. To go 
along with this of course, the public 
must be made to realize that teaching 
is not merely an occupation for “old 
maids of either sex’. It must aitract 
the most masculine males and pay 
them adequately so they can marry 
and sracelully raise a family without 
working at odd jobs alter school, on 


weekends and during vacations. 


10. The teachers college should quil 
irying to imitate its wealthy univer- 
sity cousins. It should consentrate on 
its own personality to make the best 
of its own gilts. The teachers college 
need not feel guilty about its place in 


the education of teachers. 


No doubt there are many more 
principles upon which teachers col- 
leges can work to improve, but these 
will illustrate generally what should 
be done. If teachers are to receive the 
proper type of education so that they 
can lead boys and girls in a democra- 
cy, teachers colleges can not afford to 
have interiority feelings. For if such 
feelings do exist, they will be carried 
over into the lives of the teachers and 
educated 


teachers may be the hope of our de- 


young people. Properly 
mocracy. They will be proud that 
they are teachers—leaders of youth— 
and not ashamed of their profession 
or college from which they graduated. 
Teachers colleges have a destiny to 
fulfill: they can not alford to have 
inferiority feelings. 
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Theory the Genesis 
and Progress 


J. Shannon 


Sacramento State College 


Sacramento, California 


A popular radio commentator went 
off the deep end a lew years ago by 
saying, “Did you know that twenty- 
nine delegates to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco were 
graduates of American colleges in the 
Near East? This means that all these 
delegates from other lands learned 
the principles of democracy from 
us.”’' Not even William Jennings Bry- 
an could use worse logic. In Bryan's 
famous lecture, “Two Pictures,’ in 
which he espoused prohibition and 
woman suffrage in 1917, he argued for 
women's voting with the following 
“reasoning: It is a known fact that 
most schoolteachers are women. 
Therefore, all that men know they 
learn from women. 

The same fallacy is manilested 
daily by officials and unollicial agen- 
cies. [wo more examples: A so-called 
“pink professor. was being question- 
ed by a so-called “kangaroo court. * 
At the outset of the “hearing, the in- 
quisitors, already convinced the pro- 
fessor was “subversive,” asked him 


the names of the institutions from 


‘Lowell Thomas, An Investment in 
World Peace and Progress. Pamphlet 
issued by Near East College Associa- 
tion, Inc., 30 West 50th street, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


"In the present effort of certain vested 
interests and reactionary groups to 
conline Americanism to a fixed pat- 
tern or single formula, any person Is 
called “communist” who believes in 
peace, fair employment practices, ra- 


cial justice, or human brotherhood. 


4 


which he recieved his degrees. They 
assumed __ that certainly no person 
could think for himself, and, ipse dix- 
it, some university was responsible 
for the professors ‘perversion.’ A 
fellow professor (a professor of phil- 
osophy) evinced the same assump- 
tion by saying to the “pink professor, 
You must have been reading Karl 
Marx—or the New Republic.” But the 
“pinkie” had read neither, and all his 
university courses had heen strictly 
orthodox and “American. 

These four examples all illustrate 
the same type of thinking. In each 
instance, it was assumed that one has 
ideas and ideals only as they come to 
him by more or less formal teaching 
from others. Even if this assumption 
were true (and it is not). where did 
the ideas and ideals come from orig- 
inally? What is the genesis of aes 
thetics and social progress’ How do 
progressive ideas become popular? 
What is the explanation of social ev- 
olution. The writer is aware of no 
satistactory or popular theory ac- 
counting for aesthetics or social pro- 
gress. He has enquired from some pro- 
fessional sociologists, but they didn't 
even seem to recognize the existence 
of the problem. Assuming that the 
problem exists, that there is an ex 
planation of the OeNeSIS of ideals and 
of the functioning of progress which 
must be understood if social evolution 
is to be ouided evolution. the writer— 
not a_ so iologist—presents a theory 
herewith which he hopes scholars will 
kick around and examine for its mer- 
it—il any. 


To be sure, there is the well-known 


dualism of Carlyle versus Montes 


quieu—thal of men’s producing Move 


ments versus movements producing 


men. On the whole, it seems that the ° 


Nlontesquieu school has the Majority 
of authorities on its side. but Will 
Durant stands “shamelessly” with 
“Victorian Carlyle’ and “Nietzsche 


who interprets history in terms of 


vreat men. Clarence arrow, prob. 


ably in agreement with Durant, eX. 
presses a_ similar thought: “From 
where does man get the idea of his 
importance / He oot il from Genesis 
of course, which told of the Creation 
of the earth, first for Adam and Eve 
and for the rest of mankind alter 
that.” 

But on the other hand, Ralph Wal. 
do Emerson observed: “Out of the 
heart of nature rolled the burdens o! 
the Bible old.’ In the case of “the 
idea of his importance, | relerred to 


by Darrow, man got it trom nature 


He didn't have to be taught his im. ? 


portance any more than he had to 


be taught to smile or to love or to 


adore the beautiful. He is born thal | 


way. lan has always been homo. 
centered. He was that way long be. 
fore Genesis was written (Genesis 
even among the books of the Old 
Testament, is relatively recent, Dar. 
row should be informed). Man speaks 
of “my country,” “my church,” “my 

Examples of further testimony for 


the Montesquieu point of view come 


— 


from Albert) Edward Wiiggam and | 


Theodore Dreiser. Says Wiggam 


it is nol the Church which 
makes people good, but good people 


And 


Dreiser, in speaking of Henry David 


who make the church 


“Will Durant. Adventures in Genius. | 


pp. XV-XVII and 4-3. (Simon & Schus 
ler, 193514.) 

‘Clarence Darrow, The Story of My 
Life, p. 408. (Carles Scribner's Sons 
1952.) 

"Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Prob 
lem. 

*Albert Edward Wiggam, The New 
Decalogue of Science p. 43. (Bohbs. 
Merrill & Co., 1923.) 
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Thoreau. said “his thought was re- 
markably free of ‘influences’ in the 


wav of personalities, hooks, and so 
"7 No Lowell Thomasisms, Bry- 


on 

anisms kangaroo courtisms, or phil- 
| 
osophy prolessorisms in I|)reiser s 


point of view. 

The Montesquieu point of view 
has much in its favor, but it doesn't 
go far enough. It holds that move- 
ments produce men, which may he 
true, hut it doesn't show how they 
do it. The Carlyle point of view, 
which can t he disproved, likewise 
doesn t gO far enough. If history is 
but the elongated shadows of great 
men, how did the great men influence 
their following ? What were their 
tricks where did the great 
men gel their ideas and_ ideals? 
Neither side of the Carlyle-Montes 
quieu dualism. or even a combina. 
tion of the ideas, explains the genesis 
of aesthetics and social progress. 

Cycle theories have been advanced 
lo explain or describe social evolu 
tion. Oswald Spengler, for example. 
as four-act 


culture 


saw every 


drama, with an ascending movement 
of aristocracy and art. and a des- 
cending movement of demo racy and 
decay. ~ But the theory is too de- 
terministic. Man can SO onward and 
upward indefinitely if he so chooses. 
Will Durant himself speaks of “the 
one law of historv. ° But there are 
no laws of history. Developments re- 
sembling cycles have occurred, but 
such are not inevitable. They do not 
operate in accordance with law. 
Charges that they do. often seem to 
come from men who hope to use 
such as subterfuges for selfish ends. 
Men who have rackets they hope to 
"Theodore The 
Thoughts of Thoreau. p. 7. 


mans, Green & Co.., 1959.) 
‘Will Durant, Op. cit., p. 90. There 


is a superficial logic in Spengler. 


Dreiser, Livin q 


(l_ong- 


however. (Speaking of religion in the 
decline of the present culture, Dur- 
ant says (p. 111): “The upper classes 
abandon faith, and the lower classes 
regenerate it thousand forms 
more ridiculous than the old.” 


"Will Durant, [bid.. p. 90. 


in a 


Ocroper. 1940 


perpetuale try to justify their schemes 
by citing “laws of history.” when 
there are no such laws. What they 
claim to be such laws are their own 
creations. 

© ves, America went Republican 
in 1946, probably because of malic- 
oiusly engineered food shortages. and 
back Democratic in 1948, probably 
because of inflationary prices charged 
for food. But such is not social pro 
blind 


C'ye le theories and overworked pend 


Gress; it is just muddling. 
ulum analogies simply don't answer 


the question. 


ne sood and great man came 
close to describing the genesis ol aes- 
thetics and social progress by a ser- 
ies of parables. A man gets a spark. 
but must fan his own flame: he vets 
some veast, but must raise his own 
dough: he plants a mustard seed. 
but must cultivate the bush. Yes. an 
idea accretes—a philosophy crows— 
in one's subconscious alter the oerm 
is planted. But where did the germ 
come from? And why is some soil 
stony and sterile while other soil is 
humous and fertile ? We still need 
to discover the pattern—il there be a 
pattern—ol social progress. Until the 
patiern is discovered, we need more 
and better theories on the oenesis of 
aesthetics and social progress. 

The theory proposed in this ex- 
position has two aspects, one on the 


of “the 


above. and one on the reason for the 


source oerm, referred to 
difference between the sterile and the 
fertile soil. 

A hint on the source of the germ 


Walt Whitman, 


spoke of “the seed of perfection” 


Comes from who 


which nestles “amid the measureless 
the "10 Henri 


Frederic Amiel recognized some such 


grossness and slag. 
inward yearnings when he was twen- 
ty-live vears old and wrote in his 


journal: “Ah! when will the church 


Walt Whitman, Song of the Uni- 
versal. A similar statement has been 
attributed to Woodrow Wilson. but 
“A 


people shall be saved by the power 


the writer is unable to verity it: 


that sleeps in its own deep bosom, 


or by none. 


to which | belong in heart rise inte 
heing? . . My religious needs are 
not satislied any more than my social 
needs, or my needs for affection. Gen- 
erally | am able to forget them and 
lull them to sleep. But at times they 
wake up with a sort of painful hit- 
terness. . . . | waver between lang- 
uor and ennui, between frittering my- 
self away on the infinitely little, and 
longing after what is unknown and 
distant." 

irs. Humphrey Ward's translation 
of Amiel’s Journal, p. 26. (A.L. Burt, 
Publisher, no date given.) 

“Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast,” as Alexander Pope is 
commonly quoted, but hope is not 
all. There springs also a love of the 
beautiful, and a deep protest agains! 
strife 


tion. Society has a natural yearning 


and injustices and degrada- 
for a better way for their common life 
together. There is an inborn urge 
tending toward a society in which 
beauty and truth and justice abound. 
In other words, germ, spoken 


of earlier, is a part of human nature. 


Man differs from lower animals in 
only one fundamental respect. His 
other differences from lower animals 
are only differences in degree of pos- 
session of traits. But in one respect 
his difference is absolute: he has an 
inborn love for the beautiful and an 
urge for perfection. Dogs, for exam- 
ple, have won a place closer to men’s 
hearts than any other brutes, but 
when a dog approaches a rosebush it 
is not for the purpose of snilfing its 
perfume or gazing at its flower. Brutes 
are devoid of idealism, but there is 
a “spark of the divine” in all normal 
people. Incarnation in this sense has 
meaning. When this inborn love for 
the beautiful and urge for perlection 
combines with other urges which im- 
pel men to action, we get art and 
social progress. 

Any introspective adult can recall 
times when he has said of the aes- 
thetic creations of others such things 
as, That is good, or He said that 
in a better wavy than I could.” Where 
did these standards of judgment come 
from? If they are wholly matters of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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feel Sorry for the Youngsters 


Letha Coakley 


Teacher—Librarian 


Arsenal Technical Schools 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


As a high school librarian, many 
times | have heard and uttered the ex- 
pression, “I feel sorry for the young- 
sters.’ A librarian has the injustice 
and inequalities of teaching methods 
brought to her attention so often dur- 
ing the school day. 
Recently I had the 
experience of serv- 


ing three teachers 
who were teaching 
the 


English 


same course, 
VI. The 
differences in their 
teaching methods 


were so startling as 


to prompt this arti- 
cle. 

| shall describe the “bad” and the 
“indifferent” teachers first because | 
want to place greatest stress on the 
“good” teacher. Miss Bad, about the 
third day of the term, marched a class 
of twenty-eight students, with much 
noise and pushing and jostling, into 
the library and asked, “Where are 
your books on the French Revolu- 
tion?’ Poor me! I was busy at the 
desk checking in and out books for 
other youngsters, but I did tell her 
that the number for French Revolu- 
tion books was 944.04 and pointed 
where they could be found. She 
marched the noisy group toward the 
back of the room and returned fairly 
purple with impatience. “Those are 
history books,” she said. “I wanted 
fiction for supplementary reading to 
A Tale of Two Cities.” 

I tried to explain to her that our fic- 
tion was arranged alphabetically by 
authors and that she could find her 
hooks by consulting the card catalog 
under France — History — Revolution 


fiction. She went to the card catalog 


6 


(after it was pointed out to her), and 
| began hurriedly to pull what books 
I could think of from the shelves. 
When I had nearly enough to supply 
the class, it turned out that most of 
the members did not have library 
cards and therefore were not  privi- 
leged to take out books until appli- 
cations blanks were filled out. 

This was only the introduction to 
Miss Bad's teaching methods. Six 
days during that term she sent her 
entire class to the library “to read” 
without giving any definite assign- 
ment and without her supervision. 
Any librarian knows what that means. 

Now for Indifference—she, 
too, marched her English VI class 
the 
scheduling. She, too. asked for sup- 


into library without previous 
plementary reading books. When | 
started pulling down Les Miserables, 
Ninety Three, and so forth, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, those are too difficult 
for high school youngsters. I'm not 
requiring them to read books on the 
French Revolution period. Just any 
good hook will do.” So her pupils 
took out the easiest reading hooks 
they could find. This teacher had not 
even required her pupils to read A 
Tale of Two Cities as written hy 
Charles Dickens, but had them read 
a condensed version of it. Yes, I feel 
sorry for the youngsters. 

Thanks be to God for teachers like 
our Miss Good. She came to the li- 
brary on her own time, worked with 
the card catalog independent of help 
for about one half hour, then sent to 
the library the following written re- 
quest: 

Please schedule my class of 30 Eng 
lish VI pupils to come to the library 


Monday of next week during the 


fourth period. The purpose of ~ 


visit will be to select hooks for Sup 


plementary reading to A Tale of Tw, 


Cities. | am enclosing a list of thes 
books which you might like to ie 
aside for them. I am requiring that all | 
students be prepared for this Visit " 


obtaining library cards in advance 


Needless to say, HER books Wen | 
ready for her. I also prepared a head 
bulletin board of pictures Pertaining 
to the story: a suillotine, the tower alt 
london, the guard, characters from. 
the book, and so forth. Miss Good 
had given me plenty of time to do all) 
(| 
and stating just what she wanted an¢ 


this by scheduling her class ahea 


why. 

After the visit a committee made y, 
of members of the class sent me 4 
thank you note telling me how much ? 
they appreciated my helping in get. | 
ting their books and_ the bulletin 
board pictures and asking for the priy. } 
ilege of another library Visit. | 

A special invitation on library sta. | 
tionery was sent to members of the | 
class in care of the teacher compli. | 
menting them on their library work | 
and urging them to come again. |p | 
response, each member wrote a letter 
to me telling of something in whict 
he was particularly interested in. the 
book, A Tale of Two Cities, and ask 
ing il the library had further informa. 
tion on his subject. These letters were | 
all well written, in good form, and in| 
ink. I looked up each one’s reference | 
problems and had a_ book marked 
with the pupil's name at the exac | 
vlace he could find his background | 
material. Strangely enough there were 
no two requests alike: costumes of the! 
time, events leading to the Revolu 
tion, pictures of inns of the day. more 
about the Tower of London, and bi | 
ographies of Dickens were but a few 
of the requests. They had a_ super 
vised study period in the library with 
both the librarian and teacher help 
ing them while they obtained their in | 


‘ormation for special written reports 


Pupils of Miss Good not only reat | 
Dicken’s A Tale of Two Cities, but | 


also enjoyed it so much they wanted 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Grann Lloyd 


Professor of Economics 
The Agricultural and Technical College 


Greensboro. North Carolina 


If we were aspiring to be progres 
sive instructors ina college seeking to 
be progressive, we would like four 
specitic things from our colleagues: 
(1) understanding, (2) cooperation, 
(3) stimulation, and (4) protection. 

We would like our president to 
have a delinite administrative policy 
and social philosophy. The policy 
and philosophy should be a_ result 
of his own critical thinking together 
with that of his faculty. 

We would want him to be demo. 
cratic in administering the policy of 
the college and to apply intelligence 
freely, so that objectives in harmony 
with this policy and philosophy might 
result. While recognizing our presi 
dent as the chief executive olficer of 
the college, we would desire him to 
respect and be receptive to the studied 
conclusions of his administrative 
council, dean, registrar, heads of de- 
partments and his faculty. We would 
wish him to delegate responsibility 
logether with sufficient authority. 

We would like our dean to be our 
president's chief lieutenant, serving 
as chief administrative officer in his 
absence or incapacity. We would 
want him to preside at all regular 
meetings of the faculty and staff. We 
would like for our dean to study con- 
tinually the needs of the academic 
program of the college, plan in co- 
operation with the divisional direc- 
tors or heads of departments for its 
improvement, and assist in the co- 
ordinated development of all areas 
of instruction. We would like him 


to see that academic regulations are 
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executed and carried out. Our hy- 
pothetical dean would concern him- 
self personally with the interest and 
attention to duty of his faculty and 
the student body. He would assist, 
commend, and reprove in accordance 
with the best scholastic procedure. 
We would wish our president and 
dean to differentiate between “crack- 
pot educational theories and sound 
educational practices. We would 
want them to be able to differentiate 
between theories applicable to grade 
schools only and those applicable to 
higher education. Too, they should 
realize that their tasks are bigger than 
personalities and that the college can- 
not function successfully on friend- 
ship alone. We would want them 
not to annoy us about grading on the 
normal probability curve when our 
classes consist of only twenty-live to 
thirty students. We would like for 
them to look askance upon the idea 
that everybody who enters college. 
especially in the absence of any selec- 
tive policy save “whosoever will, let 
him come, should pass every course 
and graduate. We would wish our 
president and dean to remember that 
they have not mastered every field 
in the curriculum. They should re- 
member, too, that administrative in- 
terference with an instructors evalu- 
ation of students’ work is destructive 
to either good work or normal aca- 
demic progress. Our president and 
dean should be TRUTHFUL men. 
We would like our colleagues on 
the teaching staff, through critical. 


thorough and painstaking effort, to 


become thoroughly oriented in the 


general field of knowledge. They 
should become masters in their var- 
ious fields of study. They should 
understand the behavior of their stu- 
dents, and to master, insofar as cir- 
cumstances and abilities permit, the 
theory and practice of sound teach- 
ing techniques. We want our col- 
leagues to concern themselves person- 
ally with the welfare of their students, 
advising, assisting, encouraging, com- 
mending, or reproving as need _ re- 
quires. We would desire our col- 
leagues to be purposelul and to aim 
consistently at greater proliciency in 
the performance of their duties. 
We would like our colleagues to 
classes 
promptly and regularly; to accord 


their students a reasonable measure 


he honest—to meet their 


of that academic freedom which they 
sO jealously guard for themselves: to 
leach their students whatever their 
assignments require instead of “‘hold- 
ing class’ merely to amuse and arouse 
the students; to appraise (thorough- 
lv and justly) all work done by stu- 
dents: and to recognize the spirit of 
scholarship. 

We would like our colleagues to 
be ethical; to cooperate actively with 
and to encourage each other in their 
various endeavors; to avoid gossip: 
to refrain from uttering disparaging 
remarks about or criticizing colleagues 
indiscriminately, especially before, or 
to, students and to disdain unfair 
competition with colleagues for any 
sort of advantage. 

We would wish our colleagues to 
advise, assist, encourage, commend, 
or reprove us as we should need or 
deserve. We would infinitely prefer 
that such advice, assistance, praise or 
criticism be given in private. We 
would strain every power within us 
to take the praise or rebuke in the 
constructive spirit in which it was 
intended. 

We would like our colleagues to 
challenge continuously our thinking 
and to stimulate us to know, to dare, 
and to do. Hence. the colleagues we 
would like to have would force us 
constantly to refresh the daily work 

(Continued on page 17) 
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John J. Holmes 


Teacher 
Elementary Schools 
Attica, Indiana 


“How would you like an adven- 
ture?”’ Those were the words which 
started us on our way to the Indian 
country. 

It all began last summer when my 
wife and | were paying frequent vis- 
its to the Placement Bureau at Ind- 
iana State trying to gel jobs for this 
year. Naturally, we wanted to be lo- 
cated together, if possible, and as 
most of you know, many schools will 
not hire more than one member of a 
family. 

One day my wile paid a_ visit 
to the Placement Burean and as a 
result our lives haven't been quite 
the She 
and told me about these openings 
for teachers on an Indian Reservation 
in Nevada. 


Indians!! Our minds immediately 


same since. came home 


flashed back to all of the “cowboy 
and Indian’ movies we had ever seen. 
First we joked about it. Then we 
talked more seriously about it. Then 
we joked some more. We talked to 
people who had been on reservations, 
and we did everything possible to 
find out what it might be like. Finally, 
we decided that a year wouldn't make 
or break us so we made up our minds 
to give it a try. 

We are teaching on the Duck Vall- 
ley Reservation which is about 26 
miles square. It is located in North- 
western Nevada and extends up into 
Idaho a few miles. The name of the 
town in which we live is Owyhee. 
The closest town of any size is Elko, 
Nevada, which is 100 miles south. 

There are two tribes on this reser- 
vation, the Shoshone and the Piute, 
and between the two there is a popu- 
lation of approximately 1500 Indians. 

The school plant itself is set up on 
the order of a small campus. There 
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are three classroom buildings, a gym- 
nasium, the principal's home, and 
some apartment buildings which 
house the teachers. Our contracts cal- 
led for a furnished apartment, and 
this is where we live. We pay no 
rent and all of our utilities are also 
furnished—one of the main points in 
getting us to accept positions here. 
The school has a cafeteria, and we 
are given our noon meal there. 

There are about 250 pupils in the 
school which now has orades from 
one through eleven. Next year the 
twelfth orade will be added, and then 
the school will be complete. Also a 
new school is in the process of being 
built. All of the students are Indian 
except six. These few white children 
come from the families who work in 
the government agency offices here. 

In their school work the majority 
of the students are somewhat below 
average when compared to white stu- 
dents of the same age. Of course 
there are a few exceptions. It is very 
hard to gel oral response from them 
and classroom discussions are practi- 
cally nil. After one becomes better ac 
quainted with them they do respond 
a little more. Most of the children 
have been held back in lower grades 
at some time or another and the age 
level varies considerably in each class. 
The Nevada state law requires that 
a child must go to school until he 
reaches the age of 18. Very few of 
them go beyond this age and many 
quit before then. English is very dif- 
ficult for them. The reason for this, | 
believe, is that most of them speak 
Indian almost exclusively when they 
are not in school. Many of the older 
people speak only Indian. 

The Indians live on ranches scat- 


tered all over the reservation and it! 


is almost impossible to control their 
attendance to any great extent, espec. 
ially since a regular truant ollicer is 
not employed. Then, too, many of 
the older boys have to help buckaroo 
and this keeps them out of school a 
Creal deal. 

The chief industry out here is Cal 
tle raising and they go in for it in a 
big way. Elko County is the larges| 
beef producing county in the world. 
The people all ride horses, wear cow. 
boy hoots, ten-gallon hats, etc. Most 
of them have sleighs which they Use 
in winter to get to and from their 
ranches to town and also to do their 
live-stock feeding when the snow 
locks the roads. 

As you know, this has been a very 
severe winter in the West. Many of 
their cattle and horses were killed 
by it. as well as deer. We here in 
Owyhee were completely cut off from 
the rest of the world for three weeks, 
but our food and oil supplies held 
oul; consequently no one suffered very 
much, although there was a shortage 
ol many items. 

If hunting is one’s most enjoyable 
pastime, he would have a hard time 
linding a better spol than here on the 
reservation. We have hunted deer 
ducks. 


pheasant, sage hens. quail, orouse and 


antelope, wildcat, bobcats, 
rabbits. The wild game is very plent- 
iful which makes the hunting really 
a sport. We still have venison and 
duck in the freezer. Now we're wait- 


ing for the rivers to start running so 


that we can try some trout fishing | 


which is supposed to be cguile good. 
In the the 
with the United States governmen! 


treaties Indians signed 
they were granted the right to hunt 
and fish anything, anytime, anyplace 
on the reservation. We enjoy these 
same privileges while living here. 
As in any other place, there are 
many advantages and disadvantages. 
Of course, they can't all be named, 
but the chief advantages are the ex- 
periences which one could obtain no 
where else, and the financial benelits 
gained through having most of the 
living expenses taken care of. The 
chief disadvantages lies in the fact 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Paul f. {lluse 


Chairman, Department of Commerce 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Colvin defines the learning process 
as the modification of the reactions 
of an organism through experience. | 
Coursault delines learning as ‘the 
self-conscious direction of the wider 
life process. ~ Bode points out that 
“our actions are nol predetermined by 
fixed connections in the nervous SYS- 
tem, but they vary in accordance with 
changes in circumstances. When 
this statement is applied to the learn- 
ing process, the essence of learning 
becomes the application of principles 
to a variety of situations. Mastery is 
thus achieved through practice in 
thinking, solving problems, discovery 
and testing of meanings. Thinking 
thus becomes the most significant as- 
pect of the total organic action in the 
learning process. Dewey points out 
that since thinking is the method of 
an educative experience, the essen- 
tials of method are therefore identical 
with essentials of reflection. 

They are first that the pupil have 
a genuine situation of experience— 
that there be a continuous activity 
in which he is interested for its own 
sake; secondly, that a genuine prob- 
lem develop within this situation as 
a stimulus to thought: third, that he 
possess the information and make 
the observations needed to deal with 
it: fourth, that suggested solutions oc- 
'S. S. Colvin, The Learning Process, 
H. Coursault, The Learning Pro 
cess Implied in the Theory of Know 
ledge, p. 96. 

“B. H. Bode, “Modern Trends in Ed- 
ucation, Common Ground, vol. X: 
(February, 1951) pp. 181-183. 


p. 
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cur to him which he shall be respon- 
sible for developing in orderly 
way; fifth, that he have opportunity 
and occasion to test his ideas by ap- 
plication, to make their meaning 
clear, and’ to discover for himself their 
validity.* 

It is now recognized that the child 
is at all times a unily, a unique, dy- 


Kilpatrick 


points out that psychology now con- 


namic, living organism. 
ceives the child as, “an organism act- 
ing as a whole, with thinking, leeling, 
physical movements, etc.. as aspects 
(not separable parts) of one organic 
action.” Wheeler and Perkins main- 
tain that “the nervous system and be- 
havior are from the beginning organ- 
ized not by the unity of specilic bonds 
into a larger system but by the devel- 
oping of the central structure.”“® Lash- 
ley says that “the child behaves more 
as an integrated organism than as a 
series olf complicated conditioned re- 
flexes: the higher level of integrations 
is nol dependent upon localized struc- 
tural diflerences but are a function of 
some more general, dynamic organi- 
zation of the entire cerebral system. ‘ 

Society is a complex of unique and 
ever-changing forces. The child is an 
organism acting as a whole in a life 


that is a process of continual interact- 


‘John Dewey, Democracy and Edu- 
cation, p. 192. 

4H. Kilpatrick, 
Curriculum, p. 18. 
"RH. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins, 


Principles of Mental Development, 


Remaking the 


p. 123. 
"kK. S. Lashley, 


and Intelligence, p. 157. 
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ion between the organism and envir- 
onment. lLearning and thinking are 
instrumental aspects of this process 
working inherently within it. 
Education is a process of contin- 
uous growth through learning from 
intelligent experience. The purpose 
of education is to make the great 
experiment of life more intelligent: 
to enable the pupil to achieve in life 
a satislying experience. Education 
can attain its purpose hest by teach- 
ing through complete learning units 
of experience in which purposetul ac- 
tivity becomes the foundation for 
school procedures and creative in- 
telligence becomes the process of at- 


taining the purpose. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE 
SCHOOL 

The school is 


means of initiating the individual in- 


society s formal 
to the society in such a way that he 
will improve society. More specifical- 
ly the school has four main functions: 
|. To provide a simplified environ- 
ment in which the individual can 
most easily learn in terms of his level 
of development. 

2. To provide a purified environment 
in which the individual learns to do 
those things which the social culture 
has found to be most beneficial to 
both individuals and groups. 

3. To provide a broad and varied 
environment so as to enable the indi- 
vidual to escape the limitations of a 
particular group. 

4. To enable the learner to become 
aware of the major conflicts of life 
and to develop the technique of in- 
telligence as a way olf reconciling 
them. 

Within the democratic way of life 
resides the possibility for the richest 
life of all. Education should commit 
itself to making this life a social 
reality. In accomplishing its task ed- 
ucation needs both the democratic 
ideal and the democratic method. Se- 
curity in each is the achievement of 
a free intelligence. The conflicts and 
confusion of our culture makes im- 
perative the education of all. In ef- 
fective democratic living there is no 
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Director of Research 


It seems to be the general practice 
by most colleges and universities to 
require a non-credit refresher course 
in English grammar for all beginning 
students who appear to be delicient 
in English fundamentals. The philo- 


y ‘ 


sophy behind this requirement is not 
definitely known. Why make the re- 


quirement in English only and not 


Mad 


in the other so-called core subjects 
such as mathematics, social studies, 
and science? Perhaps English is the 
course the 
amount of social utility. Too, English 


which holds Greatest 
in its various phases, reading, writing, 
and speaking, is the medium through 
which all other courses are taught. 
Be that as it may, “zero” English is 
usually required of the student who 
seems obviously unprepared in Eng- 


lish orammar when he enters college. 


The question arises then whether 
or not the college is justified in mak- 
ing this the first 


place there is a considerable increase 


requirement. In 


in administrative and_ instructional 
obligations and problems as a direct 
result of the requirement. Secondly. 
and the hig issue, no doubt, is wheth- 
er or not the course in non-prepared 
English is reaping the desired divi- 
dends? If there is value and sound- 
ness behind the requirement, obvious 
beneficial results of the course should 
be forthcoming and readily discern- 
able. 

To seek a partial answer to this 
query, the writer conducted a study 
of the results of zero English as is 
has been presented at Indiana State 
Teachers College. The period covered 
by the study was four terms and in- 
cluded the Winter Term, 1947, the 
Fall Term, 1947, the Winter Term. 


1948, and the Spring Term, 1948. 
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Terre Haute, Indiana 


Charles W. Hardaway 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The basis for placing students in 
non-credit english is achievement on 
a standardized English placement 
test. All students making less than 
the 3th percentile are automatically 
assigned to sections olf zero English. 
Other students with low achievement 
may enroll in the non-credit course. 
either voluntarily or upon suggestion 
of an English instructor. In the period 


covered by this study 186 freshmen 


were enrolled in ‘zero’ English. 


the 186 original freshmen in zero En 
olish, O7 completed the regular fresh- 
man English course, required of all 
heginning freshmen for oraduation. 
Table | presents a summary of the 
the O7 


dents in the freshman Eenglise course. 


actual achievement olf stu 


TABLE | 


LETTER GRADE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF 97 FRESH 
NIAN IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


letter 

orade Number Per cent 
A 0 0.0 
B 10 10.5 
C 59 40.2 
1) 25 253.8 
F 23 23.7 
Total 07 100.0 


This in itself does not offer much 
enlightenment on the situation, and 
it is necessary to carry the study a 
step further. In other words it is nec- 
essary to show how the achievement 


of the zero group compares to the 


achievement of a similar group who 
were nol required to complete the non. 
credit course prior to taking fresh. 
man English. Therefore. it was es. 
sential to select a comparable group 
of freshmen who entered lreshman 
directly. The selection ol 
this latter group Was made on the 
basis of scores made on the American 
Council on Education Phychological 
I-xamination for college lreshmen, 
ach student in the zero eroup, who 


later completed freshman 


English, 
was matched with another freshman 
of the same term, who had an ident. 
ical psve hologic al rating but who Was 
nol required to complete Zero English 
prior to entering freshman english. 
This comparable croup, ol course, 
had slightly higher English ability 
to begin with which exempted then 
from zero This advantage of 
the 
however, because the zero group had 


the 


course designed lo give each student 


selected group Was minimized. 


just completed refresher ZeTO 
the necessary background in English 
Orammar. The writer feels then that 
since the groups had comparable Psy. 
chological ratings, the advantage. il 
any, Was the zero group who had just 
completed the refresher course. The 
lactors of class, instructor, methods. 
and hour taught were nol considered 
lreshman 
State Teachers 
College is highly departmentalized. 


rate, uses the same text, and grading 


signiticant inasmuch as 


at Indiana 


class progresses al the same 
in all classes is based on department 
alized tests and standardized require: 
ments. 

Table Il shows the comparison in 
of the 


freshman E-nglish. 


achievement two groups in 


The cumulative index made by the 
zero group determined by converting 
the letter grades into credit points and. 
dividing by credit: hours .345; 
the cumulative index of the non-zero 
397. Nearly 24 per cent 
failed 


English, whereas slightly over 185 


group Was 


freshman 


of the zero group 


per cent of the non-zero group failed 


the course. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Howard Shroeder 


Army Air Corps 


M.S. Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Veterans are individuals. However, 
as such, they have undergone mass 
experiences of great magnitude. Their 
identity as individuals certainly has 
not been lost. At the same time their 
mass experiences, under great tension 
and at a lormative period ol their 
lives, certainly have changed them 
and, as rather con lusively proved by 
this study, changed the great majority 
ol them in the same direction. 

Lack olf knowledge as lo just wha! 
influences the military service had 
on prospective and present second 
ary school teachers is very apparent. 
The total influence has logi: ally been 
assumed benelicial: however, how 
beneficial and in what ways heneli 
cial are purely matters of speculation. 

The problem encountered, then. 
was to measure as accurately as pos 
sible the actual ellect of military ser 
vice experiences, In this case with 
regard to the personal and social 
traits found previously to be requi- 
site for high orade teaching in see 
ondary schools. The veteran's esti- 
mate of the actual value ol his ex 
periences must, of course, varv as the 
“halo” effect of time influences it. 
In this regard, the present study Was 
conducted in April and Nay ol 1047, 
approximately a year and a half alter 
the peak of discharges from the armed 
lorces. This time lag should have 
heen sulficient to remove attitudes 
caused by petty grievances but nol 
long enough to allow too oreal a 
“halo” effect to form. The Oreatest 


value of this study, however, is con- 


sidered to be in the relative ranks of 
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trait development and in the aspects 
of military service causing a diller 
ence in trail development. 

A scholarly Doctors dissertation 
prepared by John R. Shannon, en- 
titled 
Requisite lor High Grade Teaching 


Personal and Social Traits 
in Secondary Schools, was found to 
be admirably adaptable to the pur 
pose ol this study. In his research. 


Dr. 


traits consistently came to the top in 


Shannon found that seventeen 
nine dillerent objective methods olf 
evaluating desirable traits. In addi- 
tion to the validity of these traits, 
each trait was tollowed by a com- 
plete description which greatly aided 
the veterans in an evaluation of the 
influences of their military service. 
These traits’ are accurately ranked in 
order of importance to teachers. 

The traits defined and used in Dr. 
Shannon's study and in this follow 
with their definitions: 
Sympathy—love for children; consid- 
eration; congeniality: kindness: help- 
fulness: approachableness. 
Judqment—carelulness: common 
sense: discretion; tact; prudence; 
sense of values. 

Self-control—not nervous. timid, hys- 
terical, rampant, or subject to uncon- 
trolled anger. 

Enthusiasm—heart in work, but not 
necessarily effusive. 


Stimulative power—power to arouse 


interest. 
Farnestness—conscientiousness; ser- 
iousness; sincerity. 

A Hlability—friendliness; likeability: 


pleasantness: sociability; cordiality. 


Industriousness—perseveren e; per 
sistence. 
V vice—quality, pitch, tone, and vol 
ume. 
Adaptability—versatility; all around 
usefulness. 
Forcefulness—performing what is 
supposed; maintenance of discipline. 
(Cooperativeness—working —harmoni- 
ously with others. 
Attentiveness to own use of English— 
absence ol errors, or prompt correc. 
tion of errors. 
Accuracy—thoroughness, preciseness. 
Aleriness—aggressiveness; dispatch: 
promptness; responsiveness; wide a- 
wake. 
Integrity—uprightness; honesty; mor- 
ality; soundness. 
Reliableness—responsibleness: trust- 
worthiness. 

The five hundred veterans partici- 
pating in this present study were all 
State 


Teachers College, all were from 17 to 


students attending Indiana 
26 years old when they entered mili- 
tary service. and all were veterans of 
over one years service. On a special 
ly designed check sheet, the veterans 
evaluated the personal social 
traits used by means of check-marks 
in either the good influence or bad 
influence columns following the trait 
and detinition. The amount of influ- 
ence governed the number of check- 
marks—three for a strong, two for a 
moderate. and one for a slight inthu- 
ence. The number of good intluence 
check-marks and the number of bad 
influence check-marks were counted 
for each trait and the smaller amount 
subtracted from the larger: thus the 
ranks used in_ this study, and the 
actual figures when presented, are 
based on the net sood or bad influ- 
ence. 

The first group of 2350 returns was 
totaled and ranked separately from the 
second group of 250 returns to estab- 
lish the reliability of the results. In 
addition, information requested from 
each participant allowed the various 
military service factors to be totaled. 
ranked, and considered separately. 

Table | presents the personal and 
social traits used in this study, the 


rank of importance to secondary 
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school teachers, the rank of military 
service good influence given by the 
first group of 250 returns, by the sec- 
ond group of 250 returns, by the total 
500 returns, and the net score for 
each trait. A net good influence is 
indicated for every trait except the 
last, namely Attentiveness to own use 
of English. The ranks given these 
traits by veterans participating in this 
study are apparently most accurate 
at their extremity where a_ greater 
spread in net score is encountered. 
As mentioned previously, the self- 
evaluation sheets used in this study 
were also separated with regard to 
the factors of military service causing 
possible differences in influence on 
the traits. This 


sented in the following numbered 


information is pre- 


paragraphs. The number in parenth- 
eses after each trait indicates how 
many places the factor's rank was 
from the total rank for that particular 
trait. As can be noted from Table I. 
the greatesl difference in rank from 
the total rank for the two equal 
groups is three places, found for the 
trait of earnestness. The only other 
difference in rank of two places or 
more from the total rank is found for 
the trait of affability. lsing this for 
a guide, a difference in rank of fac- 
tor- influence from the total influence 
of two places is thought to be probab- 
ly indicative of influence from that 
aspect of military service, a differ- 
ence of three places indicative, of 
four places very indicative, and ol 
five places almost certainly indicative 
of influence from that particular as- 
pect of military service. 

1. The Age-20-26-when-entered- 
service group profited more than the 
Age- 17-to-19-when- entered- service 
group in the development of adapt- 
ability (3), forcefulness (3) and sym- 
pathy (2), less in the development of 
affability (3), reliableness (3). and 
earnestness (2). 

2. The Not-overseas group profited 
more than the Overseas group in the 
development of integrity (3) and af- 
fability (2). less in the development 
of earnestness (3) and alertness (2). 
3. The 37-and-over-months-service 


group profited more than the 12-to-36- 


12 


months-service group in the develop- 
ment of adaptability (3), sympathy 
(2), stimulative power (2). and alert- 
ness (2), less in the development of 
affability (3) and earnestness (2). 

4. The Commissioned-officer group 
profited more than the Enlisted group 
in the development of self-control 
(4.5), accuracy (2), and integrity (2), 
less in the development of adaptabil- 
ity (4), earnestness (3), and affabil- 
ity (2). 

5. The Army was relatively strong 
in the development of sympathy (5). 
weak in the development of reliable 
ness (5). alertness (3.5). and accur 
acy (2). 

6. The Navy was relatively strong 


in the development of integrity (3), 


opment of alertness (5) and voice (2). 

8. The Marine Corps was relative. 
ly strong in the development of force. 
fulness (2.5) and accuracy (2), Weak 
in the development of adaptability 
(3). 

Returning to Table I, the ranks of 
traits in the first group ol 250 re. 
turns was compared to the ranks of 
the lraits in the second group of 230 
returns. The coefficient of correla. 
tion, as determined by the Spearmar 
Rank-Difference Formula. was found 
072. This 


points to the reliability of the data 


to be high correlation 
used and shows that a very accurate 
measure, at least of what the veter- 
ans thought, was obtained in this 


study. 


PABLE | 
4 


MILITARY SERVICE INFLUENCES ON PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL TRATTS 


1-250 251-300 Total 
Trait Importance Returns Returns Returns 
Rank Rank Rank Rank Score | 
Judgment 2 2 2 2 642 | 
Alertness 15 | d 5 552 | 
Reliableness 17 5 9 4 343 | 
Affability 7 7 334 
Adaptability 10 6 510 
Forcelulness 11 0 6 7 512 | 
Sympathy I 8 7.9 & 405 | 
Self-control 9 Q Q 43 | 
Accuracy 14 10 10 10 357 | 
Farnestness 6 14 1] 26! | 
Voice 11 15 12 24; 
Stimulative power 9 12 12 13 23) | 
Integrity 16 15 14 14 200 | 
Industriousness 8 15 15 15 128 | 
Enthusiasm 10 16 16 45 | 
Attentiveness to own 15 17 17 17 285 | 
use of English | | 


weak in the development of voice (2). 

7. The Air Force was _ relatively 
strong in the development of sym- 
pathy (3), stimulative power (2). 


and integrity (2), weak in the devel- 


study would also indicate thal the 
men serving in the armed forces ol 


our country had very nearly the same 


The high reliability found in a 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Burke, Roseanna, An Evaluation 
of the Twentieth Century British and 
American Criticism of Sir Walter 
Scott's Major Narrative Poems. Sep- 
tember, 1949. 50 pp. (No. 638). 

Problem. It was the purpose ol 
this study (1) to evaluate the twen- 
tieth century British and American 
criticism of Sir Walter Scott's major 
narrative poems; (2) to note any 
significant changes in attitude by the 
critics toward his narrative poetry 
during the present century. 

Method. The study was organized 
on a chronological basis under three 
major headings: (1) criticism trom 
1000 to 19106; (2) criticism from 1017 
to 1932: and (3) criticism from 1933 
to 1949. British and American opin- 
‘on of Scott's poetry as expressed in 
British and American publications 
appearing in each of these periods 
was evaluated, and the opinions com- 
pared. 

Findings. The study shows that 
there has been a loss of interest in 
Sir Walter Scott's major narrative 
poetry during the present century. 
However, it is still held fairly high in 
the estimation of some literary schol- 
ars for two reasons: (1) his historical 
importance; and (2) his ability to 
create isolated scenes that still re- 
tain much of their power. The. atti- 
tude of the critics has changed to 
the extent that they find less to praise 
in the narrative poems and more to 
praise in the lyric passages in these 
poems. 

Edwards, Mayce l_eora. The Leisure 
Time Activities of the Negro Youth 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. June, 1948. 
88 pp. (No. 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 


study (1) to show how the Negro 


youth of Terre Haute, Indiana, spend 
their leisure time, (2) to discover 
what they would like to do with their 
leisuretime, (3) to determine how 
adequately community — institutions 
meet the leisure time needs of these 


children, and (4) to set up recom- 
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mendations for a worthwhile leisure 
time program. 

Method. The questionnaire method 
was followed in the study. Question- 
naires were given to 197 pupils of 
the Booker T. Washington and Lin- 
coln Elementary Schools in the city 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. The age 
eroup was nine through fourteen; 
the grade level four through eight. 

Findings. The survey reveals that 
there is a lack of leisure time activ- 
ities ollered to youth. Reading, play- 
ing ball, and playing games are the 
activities in which the children en- 
gage most frequently. Creative activ- 
ities ranked low on the list of activ- 
ities because of the absence of equip- 
ment and provision for creative ex- 
pression. 

Filty-nine and four tenths per cent 
of the children are members of a 
gang. The activities in which the 
cangs engage are chasing other gangs, 
lighting, and plaving cowboy. 

Ninety-two and three tenths per 
cent of the children attend the movies 
regularly. The most popular type of 
motion picture listed was Western. 
followed in order of popularity by 
comedy, mystery, love, gangster, and 
sad. 

Religious affiliations ranked high 
with the children. Ninety-two and 
seven. tenths per cent attend church 
regularly, while ninety-two and three 
tenths per cent attend Sunday School. 

Ol those reporting, seventy chil- 
dren have fun visiting friends. Fifty- 
four children attend the Hyte Com- 
munity Center; fourty-four, the Hoo- 
ver Recreational Center; and twenty- 
four, the show. 

Opportunities are needed for par- 
ticipation in a wide variety of activ- 
ities, such as team games, music, arts 
dances, nature 


crafts, study, 


swimming, and camping. 

Meighen, Arthur Dale. The Status 
of the Indiana Superintendency. May, 
1949. 58 pp. (No. 632). 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 


study (1) to present the educational 
qualifications and experience ol su- 
perintendents in the Indiana Public 
Schools, as revealed through a ques- 
tionnaire study; (2) to show the num- 
ber of superintendents who have con- 
tributed to professional literature 
through writing books or periodical 
articles; and (3) to compare the re- 
sults of this study with previous re- 
search in the field. 

Method. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared which was intended to cover 
the seneral educational background 
and the experience of the superin- 
tendents. The replies of the superin- 
tendents were compiled into tables. 
Ol the 252 Indiana superintendents, 
180 returned completed question- 
naires. The results of this investiga- 
lion were compared, whenever pos- 
sible. with investigations made pre- 
viously. 

Findings. Indiana superintendents 
were found to be rapidly improving 
their status with regard to college 
training. The number without the 
master s degree was found to be ex- 
tremely small. The median age of 
Indiana superintendents was above 
that found by previous studies on a 
nation-wide basis, or in Indiana. This 
study revealed that salaries paid to 
Indiana superintendents were well 
above the median reported by prev- 
ious investigations. 

The teaching and administrative 
experience of Indiana superintendents 
was found to be largely in the sec- 
ondary schools. The present investi- 
gation found that over three-fourths 
of the Indiana Superintendents had 
never written a book, and had not 
had a periodical article published 
within the past five years. 


Foster, Cecil A., An Investigation 
of the Marking System of the Perry 
County Elementary Schools. August, 
1949, 48 pp. (No. 651). 

Problem. This investigation was 
made to ascertain what factors in- 
volved in the marking system were 
the most pertinent. At the same time 
an attempt was made to determine the 
validity or inconsistency of the mark- 
ing system of the Perry County Ele- 
mentary Schools. 
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Method. During the spring of 1949, 
all pupils’ records were studied who 
were in the sixth and eighth grade 
in the school year of 1948-49. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to those teachers 
who had retained at any srade level 
any sixth or eighth grade pupils. All 
permanent record cards concerning 
those pupils were studied. 

Findings. The investigation reveal- 
ed the inconsistency of the marking 
system of the Perry County Elemen- 
lary Schools. It showed that the theor- 
ies and practices of the teachers were 
inconsistent. It also showed that most 
retentions were found in the lower 
grades. 

It seemed to reveal that the teach- 
ers were basing their marks wholly 
on academic achievement of the pu- 
pils. Fluctuations of marks were very 
This 


that the teachers had arrived at no 


wide and numerous. showed 
uniform conception of the values of 
the different letters of the five point 


system. 


Rehner, Herbert Adrian, An Ob 
jective Study of the Production Prob- 
lems Encountered in the Preparation 
and the Presentation of a Choric Per 
formance of “Sons of the Prairie”. 
June, 1949. 86 pp. (No. 6235). 

Problem. A comprehensive and ob- 
jective study of the problems involved 
iii preparing the long poem Sons ol 
the Prairie” for public presentation 
as a choric drama using eurythmics 
with background music; and to ex- 
plain the problem of training a verse 
choir, the necessity of revising the 
poem so that it will lend itself to 
dramatic production, and the impor- 
tance of music and eurythmics for a 
complete interpretation and under- 
standing of the work. 

Method. Using a daily rehearsal 
schedule, the text of the choral drama 
“Sons of the Prairie’, and an ac- 


all the 


problems, a complete production rec- 


curate record of technical 
ord of the presentation was secured. 
A questionnaire was administered 
to the audience and definite conclu- 
sions were drawn from their answers. 
Findings. The results of the ques- 


tionnaire showed that more than a 


14 


majority enjoyed, understood and ap- 


preciated choral poetry given as a 
dramatic production, and many re- 
quested that a similar production be 
presented again. 

The amount of rehearsal time re- 
quired was made apparent, and the 
necessity and the desirability of us- 
ing lighting and a setting was made 


clear and taken into consideration. 


Bennie, William A. 


the Extent of Teacher Participation in 


A Survey of 


Administration of Secondary Schools 
in Indiana. June, 1949. 43 pp. (No. 
624.) 

Problem. It the 


study to determine il the theory of 


was purpose ol 


democratic administration was actual 


ly being put into practice in the 


secondary schools of Indiana. and if 


so, to what extent it was being used. 
It was further planned to determine 
the effect of school enrollment upon 
the amount of teacher participation 
in the schools’ administration. The 
effect of the teacher's tenure upon 
his participation in administration 
was also observed. 

Method. A questionnaire was mail 
ed to 400 high school teachers in 
OF these. 


teachers responded, a return of 39.5 


schools of all sizes. 235 


per cent. Fighty teachers were from 


schools with enrollments under 100 
pupils; 104 teachers were from schools 
with enrollments between 101) and 


500 pupils: and 34 were from schools 
with enrollments over 300 students. 
The questionnaire consisted of ques 
tions concerned with administrative 
policies pertaining to both classroom 
instruction and stalf supervision, and 
the teachers were asked if they had 
a choice in determining such policies. 

Findings. It was found that the 
teachers as a whole were satislied 
the 


schools. ‘but most of them thought 


with administration of — their 
that their schools could be admin- 
istered more democratically. They al- 
so felt that the administrators were 
lair in assigning duties to the 
teachers. 

It was found that teachers exer. 
cised considerably more voice in the 


forming of polic ies associated with 


classroom teaching than in the form. 
ing of stall policies. The various ques. 


tions concerned with classroom pol. 


icv-making were given answers rang. 
ing trom 70.6 per cent participation 
lo 37.8 per cent, with a mean parti. 
cipation of 34.58 per cent of the 
teachers. In the forming of staff poll. 
cies the participation ranged lrom 
21.4 per cent to 5.9 per cent, with a 
mean participation of 9.8 per cent. A 
breakdown of these ligures into the 
various categories of schools based | 


on enrollment showed thal the eX 


lent of participation in the admin. 
istration of schools increased propor 
tionately with the enrollment of the 


schools. This would indicate that the 


larger the school is, the more demo. 
cratic is its administration. This Was 
particularly true in the making of 
stall polic ies by the large schools. : 
By correlating the answers to the 


questions on the questionnaire with 


the tenure of the teachers answering. 


it was found that the teachers with 


more than ten vears of service iN) 


their schools had the most partici 


pation in the school’s administration 


Phe amount of partic ipation increased 


proportionately with the length 0| 


the lea her s tenure. 


Business Sponsored Teaching Aids, 
by Thomas J. Sinclair. Dansville 
New York: I. A. (Owen Publishing 


Company. 1949, Pp. xi 115. 


A publishers foreword inlorms the 
reader that this paper bound volume 


represents the substance e ola do toral 


dissertation in Education—an entire. 


ly supertluous bit of information il 


one but glances at the table of con- | 


tents. The first chapter is of an intro- | 


duc tory nature, expounding the aims 
and methods of the study: Chapter | 
contains the inevitable review ol re | 
lated literature. The final chapter 


with equally inevitable summary and 


conclusions follows others devoted to 
the nature, purpose, and content ol | 


sponsored aids, their preparation and 


production, availability and distribu: | 
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tion, use and relative appeal, value 
and_ elfectiveness, and relationships 
hetween business and education. The 
Libliography is dutifully divided into 


books. 


bulletins. 


sections listing periodicals, 


and monographs, 


theses, 
yearbooks, and other works. 

| Mr. Sinclair, we are told. is Man- 
ager of the School and College Ser 
vice of the Association of American 
Railroads. one of the agencies most 
active in sponsoring teaching aids, 
and has been interested in this field 
fora dozen years. His analysis of the 
topic is thorough and well written, 
and there is much uselul information 
for teachers regarding procurement of 
free materials, as well as some 
thoughtful suggestions for improve- 
ment of educational programs. 

For those with a burning inter- 
est in business-sponsored. teaching 
aids, a perusal of the complete vol- 
ume is recommended; for others, it 
should be pointed out that the chap 
ters have adequate summaries. There 
are also many graphic illustrations: 
a map, fourteen ligures, and A7 
tables. 

The only erratum which met this 
reviewer S eye occurs on page 83, 
which is erroneously headed with the 
title of the previous chapter. 

The 
scripl contained 330 pages and was 


entitled “An 


Factors Relating to Business-Spon 


original dissertation manu 


Analysis of Certain 
sored Teaching Aids.” If vour curi 
osity on this subject is insatiable. vou 
can doubtless procure the original 
lrom Northwestern niversity. 
—Arthur E. Lean 


Assistant Professor of education 


Alcohol and Human Affairs, by Wil. 
lard B. Spaulding and John R. Mlon- 
lague. M. Yonkers on Hudson, 
New York. World Book Company, 
1949, Pp. 240. 

The first 206 pages ol this book 
are devoted to the discussion of alco- 
hol in relation to people, as the title 
suggests. The last few pages present 
pertinent facts about tobacco, mor- 
phine, opium, cocaine mari- 
juana. The authors have presented a 
tremendous amount of material in 
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with recent 


line 


scientiltic findings 
simple enough fora high school stu- 
dent to grasp while opening up ave- 
nues of thought to hold the attention 
of an adult. Frequently, the material 
used to illustrate a point is not as 
completely annotated as one would 
wish for reference. 

The alcohol problem is nota simple 
one to be attacked on just one line. 
lt involves the health of the drinkers. 
the finances of the family and the 
laws of the country. People who are 
conlused in their attitudes and emo- 
lions are likely to hinder an effective 


plan of action. 


This problem is a very old one for 
the human race and phases of it are 
depicted in sculpture, paintings and 
literature even in the Bible. At the 
present time it ranks fourth in public 
health problems, and the authors sug- 
gest that it should be approached by 
the scientific method of study. 

After a briet discussion of the com- 
mercial production of alcohol and 
the differences in common alcoholic 
Leverages, a review of the commercial 
uses of alcohol is made a good pres- 
entation given of the various groups 


ol people who depend upon the al. 


cohol industry in some form or other 


lor part or all of their livelihood . . 
the farmer who sells his produce to 
the plant. the workers who draw 
their wages from the manufacturer, 
the wholesalers and retailers who dis- 
tribute the product. the advertisers 
who write or produce the COpV lor 
magazines or newspapers. 

There is a good section on the af- 
fect of alcohol on the individual and 
the cost of its use to society in loss 
of work, broken homes, crime. acci- 
dents and necessary institutional care. 

laws governing the sale of bever- 
age alcohol in the various states are 
compared. A review of national pro- 
hibition is given and a comparison of 
American and Canadian regulations 


is made. 


In a discussion of the personal 
problems involved in drinking, a very 
sood section on religious counseling 
is included as well as a relerence to 
the Alcoholics 


splendid work of 


Anonymous in rehabilitating the al- 
coholic. 

In the last section of the book the 
discussion of tobacco is very briel 
and many scientilic findings are not 
included. The same criticism applies 


to the discussion of and 


narcotics 
other drugs. One feels that if a more 
complete discussion was not to be 
given it would have been better not 
to have given any. The young reader 
would be quite justified in concluding 
that these substances play a minor 
role in human affairs, a conclusion 
hardly in line with scientific find- 
ings. 

On the whole, however, the book 
is an excellent one and should be in- 
cluded in any collection of references 
on the subject of alcohol in relation 
to people. 

—Dr. Bessie Noyes 


Professor of Physiology 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
Forms R and S. by Gertrude Hild- 
reth and Nellie L.. Griffiths. Published 
by World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. and Chicago. 
Illinois, 1949, pp. 16. Package of 25 
in the Directions for Administering 
and Scoring, Key and Class Record, 
S2.10. 

There is no more crucial period in 
a child's life than the day that he 
starts to school for the first time. Will 
he be able to start off this new and 
difficult era of his life with success? 
Today's well-trained teacher realizes 
the ne essity of each child's getting 
a vood start in school, for his hegin- 
ning will have far-reaching and last- 
ing ellect upon all aspects of his life. 

Each child brings with him, that 
lirst day of school, his own capacity 
to learn, his own background of ex- 
periences, his own speech attain- 
ments, his ability to see and hear, his 
own set of motor abilities, his social 


Weakness 


along any line will tend to retard his 


and emotional patterns. 
progress. 

Obviously, many degrees of readi- 
ness for learning are present in the 
sroup that confronts the first grade 
teacher. There will be a few children 
who are not ready to begin actual 
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reading for several months. These 
will need a program of experience 
that will provide the foundation es- 
sential to the attainment of the comp- 
licated skills involved in learning to 
read. There will also be time for at- 
tention to remediable physical defects. 
Another small group will have the 
mental and physical maturity to move. 
immediately, into the initial reading 
experiences, making rapid progress: a 
larger group will be able to make av- 
Within 
groups, of course, there will be oreal 
differences of ability. The teacher 
must take each child where he is and 
help him to progress at his own rate. 
according to his ability. if he is to be 


erage advancement. these 


a happy, successful member of his 


group, 
member of society, in the future. 


now, and a well adjusted 

The alert teacher will be observing 
each child and his reactions to his en- 
vironment, from the moment that he 
enters the room, that first day. She 
will attempt to judge his status, phys- 
ically, mentally, socially, and emo- 
tionally, durin the next few weeks. 
Not being satistied with her own 
judgement. she will study the family 
background and the family doctor s 
reports. She will administer standard- 
ized intelligence and readiness tests 
hecause they have predictive value. 

A group of readiness tests that has 
undergone a standardization program 
in which fifty-six communities from 
twenty-six states took part, is the re- 
vised Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 
“The tests were administered to be- 
ginning first-grade pupils during the 
first month after the opening of school 
in the fall of 1948. The final norms 
are based on 15,081 children 


white public schools. The communi- 


from 


ties upon which the norms are based 


include large cities, small cities, 
towns, villages, and rural areas.” 
These tests were devised to measure 
the traits and abilities of first grade 
children. They are available in two 


forms, R and S, 


sentence meanings, vocabulary, the 


and test word and 
recognition of similarities, mumber 
knowledge, and visual perception and 
motor control required in learning to 
write. The correlations between the 


10 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests given 
in September, 1948, with the reading 
score and the number score of the 
Primary | Battery of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, given in Febru- 
ary, 1949, are so startling as to indi- 
cate the value of the Nletropolitan 
Readiness Tests in predicting school 
success olf first grade children. The 
wise teacher will avail herself of their 
use. 
—Fay Griffith 


Associate Professor of Education 


Coakley... 


(Continued from page 6) 
to know more. They read another 
creat novel of the same period. They 
had a lesson in proper library pro 
cedure and tools, a lesson in courtesy 
in writing thank you noles, a lesson 
in business letter writing by their re- 
quests for additional background ma- 
terial for their reports, and the exper- 
ience of writing a paper on a subject 
of their own interest. Some of the 
brighter students of this class who 
had read ahead were sent to the li- 
brary to work on their individual re- 
ports while the teacher remained in 
the classroom with the slowest mem- 


bers. 


One could never feel sorry for the 
pupils of Miss Good. Would we had 
more teachers like her! Teachers on 
all levels need to know how to use a 
library in order that they may suide 
their pupils. They are responsible for 
teaching their pupils to use books, 
the tools of learning. Pupils need in- 
struction in the economical and ef. 
fective use of books. This applies to 


all of 


projects, and activities. Teachers of 


tyres curriculums, subjects, 
all subjects should accept this re- 
sponsibility of knowing properly how 


lo use a library. 
II 


As a librarian, let me suggest how 
a teacher may best prepare to meet 


this 


strongly advocate the requirements of 


responsibility. First, I would 


some library science in all teacher 


training colleges as a prerequisite to 


obtaining a license in any subject. 
Second, in-service training in library 
science for all teachers who did nel 
set the undergraduate training. Third. 
a teacher can teach herself to use the 
library if she recognizes its value. She 
can learn how to use a card catalog, 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit. 
erature, reference books, where books 
of his or her subject matter are found. 
Fourth, a teacher can discuss books 
in class, suggest outside reading, dis. 
nlay book jackets or posters relating 
to reading in classrooms. Borrow 
books from the library for classroom 
use or give definite assignments re. 
quiring the use of library reference 
material. Fifth, help the 


help you and your pupils by Siving 


librarian 


advance requests for books to he on 
reserve, new units starting, or class 
visits planned. See that students have 
library borrower's cards, know the 
rules of the library, appreciate use and 
care of books, understand proper 
charging and returning of books on 
time, so they are available for all. 
Cooperate with the librarian on over- 
due and lost books. This, fairly well, 
sums up the Ways a teacher can gel 
and encourage the maximum use of 


the library. 


Shannon... 


(Continued from paqe 3) 
intellect. one could Say for himself 
what he recognizes another has said 
letter. l_earning alone can not ac- 
count for the presence of these stand- 
ards of aesthetic judgment. 

But there are some negative human 
urges to he considered. These serve 
as the basis for the second aspect of 
our theory. They account for some 
people's being receptive to the germ- 
ination of seeds of aesthetics and of 
social progress and others but being. 
The negative motivators are the urge 
for security and self-preservation and 
the urge for dolessness. In short, fear 
and indifference are the basic enemies 
of aesthetics and social progress. Add 
to these, stupid selfishness and social 
and aesthetic blindness resulting from 


had conditioning by mistea hing, and 
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the pattern for ugliness and _ social 
inaction OF reaction is complete. 

The whole theory, then boils down 
to this: The inborn urge for beauty 
and perfection impels some bold soul 
to break through his inhibitions of 
fear and lethargy, and he survives. 
Thereupon, take 
courage and follow. The first man 


more timid souls 
did not give others the idea or the 
ideals: he only showed them they 
could dare speak and act according 
to their inner urges. Then, as men 
hecome lethargic and fear violating 
established mores, society ossifies 
again, until another person—agitator 
or prophet, depending on ones point 
of view and the icconoclast’s degree 
of success—breaks loose and gets by 
with it. 

An obvious corollary of this theory 
is that it often works in reverse. Some 
revolutionists against the status quo 
dont succeed. Jesus was crucitied, 
John Huss was burned at the stake. 
and Eugene V. Debs was imprisoned 
till broken in health. such victories 
lor vested interests strengthen the 
inhibitions to aesthetics social 
progress among the masses, and they, 
rabbit-like, run for their holes. But 
eventually the ideals triumph. An 
era of progress palmy in IS48 was 
squelched by reaction accompanying 
and following the Franco-Prussian 
War; the Populist-Socialist- Altgeld 
movement in America was destroyed 
hy World War 1 and A. Mitchell 
Palmer; the New Deal of the depres- 
sion decade of the 1930's was ended 
by World War Il, and Truman's 
insipidity,. But these are not inevit- 
able cycles. 

A tragi-comic corollary of the pat- 
tern is that dany lame-duck politi- 
cians “turn liberal” after they know 
they are dead and have nothing to 
lose by giving their erstwhile inhib- 
William 


Jennings Bryan, with his espousal of 


ited tendencies free rein. 
prohibition and woman suffrage, is 
an example. Eugene V. Debs, a Dem 
ocratic tall stalk and leader of his 
ticket so long as he limited his agi- 
tation to labor organization, turned 
lo socialism only alter his imprison 


ment ruined him as a luminary for 
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the Democrats. The number of such 
converts is insigniticant, however, in 
Even 


Hitler and Mussolini were radicals 


comparison with the reverts. 


until they found out their bread 


could be buttered on the other side. 
“Pumkin” 


louis Budenz. 


So were Chambers and 

Corollary tragi-comic 
one—is that many timid people see 
in rebels their own rebellious selves 
and use the rebels as whipping hoys 
for their own heresies. This transfer- 
ence often is carried to the extent of 
frenzied sadism (or is it masochism?) 

Corollary IV of the proposition is 
that sometimes in stamping out a big 
that 


up by Debs, sparks are thrown in 


conflagration, such as stirred 
many direction and start little fires. 
Some ol these secondary fires are 
not discovered immediately and there 
are sporadic resurgences of progress. 

This theory ol the genesis ol aes- 
thetics and social progress—presented 
in a rudimentary way without elabor- 
ation or supporting details—has, il 
correct, some immediate and practical 
applications. Perhaps the most im- 
portant—certainly the most signilicant 
application in the present hysteria of 
witch-hunting—is that idealists and 
liberals be bold. In union there is 
strength. India gained _ its indepen- 
dence through non-violent non-co-op- 
eration. J. Parnell Thomas cut his 
inquisition short at Hollywood alter 
actors, script writers. and producers 
showed their teeth and failed to run. 
Rabbits and sheep do not make 
eood Americans. Benjamin Franklin, 
(jeorge Washington, and Tom Paine 
did not scare easily. 


An all-time 


theory lies in education. Right condi- 


application of the 


tioning can help keep people's minds 
and_ receptive to beauty and 
loht. “And ve shall know the truth. 
and the truth shall make you Tree.” 
Not the least element of education for 
freedom is propaganda analysis. 
Clyde R. Miller, with his contribution 
in this respect, has made a more sig- 
nificant contribution to real Ameri- 
canism than Martin Dies and J. Par- 
nell Thomas. 


A final application of the theory is 


a bit of advice to the witch hunters. 
The more we call liberals “reds” and 
“communists, the easier is the lot of 
the real communist. People with qual- 
ities of real Americans see that liber- 
als are right and prevailing. They rec- 
ognize that the martyrs of one gener- 
ation are the heroes of the next. The 


witch hunters should remember the 
boy who cried, “Wolf! wolf!” 


Lloyd . 


(Continued from page 7) 
of our classroom and to avoid an 
academic rut. We would like our col- 
leagues to be charitable and patient 
with our ignorance, zeal, sentimen- 
tality, stubbornness, conserva- 


tism or radicalism. 


We would like our colleagues, in- 
cluding our president and dean, to be 
understanding and sympathetic with 
our work. They should realize that 
anything done at the college can be 
justilied only if it contributes to ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency in the class- 
room, that the classroom teacher is 
responsible for most of the direct re- 
sults of education, and that the teach- 
er iS, oF always should be, on the 
very firing line of civilization. 

We would wish our colleagues to 
realize that we are human beings, to 
be friendly toward us, and to ex- 
change ideas and views. However, 
we would not expect them to agree 
with our views and ideas or to ac- 
cord us intimate, personal friendships 
simply because we were colleagues. 

We would like for our colleagues 
to be “big” enough not to resent the 
receipt of rewards by more competent 
colleagues, hig enough not to scorn 
a colleague simply because he or she 
talents, superior 


possesses unusual 


abilities, a good car, and a well- 
appointed home. 

We want our colleagues to have 
intestinal fortitude. They should de- 
mand and accept nothing less than 
the respect due them as men and 
women and as college instructors 
The idea that silence is golden in a 
faculty meeting is undemocratic. Our 


colleagues should have enough to ex- 
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press themselves in faculty meetings. 
We would want them to take a stand 
on the professional, political, econ- 
omic, and social issues of the day: 
and to make their views known and 
their influence felt in the community. 


We would like our colleagues, par- 
ticularly of the administration, to give 
us protection. If we are to be most 
uselul to the college and the teaching 
profession, we must be protected from 
pressure sroups—within the college 
and in the community. Usually pres- 
sure groups crumble when faced by 
an unyielding teaching staff or a firm 


administration. 
Finally, we would like to be to 
our colleagues the colleague we 


would like each of them to be to us. 


Mluse . . 


(Continued from page 9) 
substitute for intelligent self-direc- 
tion. 

Education cannot guarantee sup- 
port for democracy through the tech- 
nique of propaganda. History cannol 
solve the problems of democracy. Fd- 
ucation cannot isolate from the past 
the values which characterize the de- 
velopment of the democratic ideal 
and then organize its materials and 
methods as to place a continuous em- 
phasis upon such values. The schools 
cannot indoctrinate for democracy. 
They must teach democracy by ex- 
ample. To this end they should pro- 
vide guidance in the art of valuing, 
in the act of choice. They should en- 
able each individual to understand 
the values that direct his behavior by 
establishing reflective ability through 
action wherin thinking becomes the 
method of controlled experience. 

The above article by Paul F. Muse 
is the fourth of a series dealing with 
educational directions in America 
The concluding article to follow will 
be entitled: Educational Implications 
of a Democratic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 


Shroeder . 


(Continued from page 12) 
influences from their military service, 
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as also shown by the relatively slight 
differences in influences listed for 
the various military service factors 
previously. Important as this equali- 
zation process was, however, it can- 
not have erased the background and 
native ability of the men; therefore a 
blanket statement that a sub- 
jected to military service influences 
would prove a better teacher in sec- 
ondary schools than a man not sub- 
jected to these intluences could be 
nothing but utter folly. The premise, 
however, that a prospective teacher 
experiencing military service would 
prove a better teacher than he him- 
self would have been without these 
experiences is believed to be excel- 
lently substantiated by this study. 
The ways in which he would prove 
a better teacher are strongly suggested 
in the rank of military service in- 
fluences on the personal and social 
traits requisite lor high grade teach 


ing. 


Holmes . 


(Continued from page 8) 

that one is so far from any city. You 
get used to it, to some extent, but 
this is really the “wide open spaces. 

Would we advise anyone to come 
out here? Yes, if he would like an 
adventure and can provide himself 
with his own recreation. We don't 
intend to stay forever, although many 
people do. However, we are very 
‘lad to have had the opportunity to 


be here for this year, al least. 


Hardaway... 


(Continued from page 10) 
CONCLUSIONS ANI) 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The groups comprising the study 


are not strong students. This is borne 


out by the high percentage olf fail. 
ures in each group in freshman ng. 
lish and by the fact that about one. 
half of the original zero group with. 
drew or were eliminated from school 
before completing the freshman Eng. 
lish course. No doubt many of these 
students would never succeed in the 
course. 


On the other hand it would seem 


that the zero refresher course in itself 


should produce a greater number of 
students who could succceed in fresh. 
man English. However, as this study 
reveals, zero English has not sane 
duced the desired results. Students 
with comparable mental abilities who 
have not had the refresher course are 
more successful than those who have 
had the zero course. 

It is the opinion of the writer then 
that many of the students who are 
required to take zero English and who 
later succeed in’ freshman English 
would probably have succeeded in 
Freshman English in the first place 
without first having to take the re. 
fresher course. For those who failed 
freshman English after having first 
had zero English there has been little 
benelit derived 


definite academic 


lrom the zero course. For the majority 


TABLE I 
ACHIEVEMENT OF COMPARABLE GROUPS OF STUDENTS IN 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


| etter Non-zero Per cent Per cent 
grade group group zero group Non-zero group 

A 0 2 0.0 2.1 

B 10 11 10.3 11.3 

C 59 47 40.2 48.5 

25 19 23.8 19.6 

F 23 18 23.7 18.5 
Total Q7 Q7 100.0 100.0 
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the zero course appears to be un- 
economical both in time and effort. 

For the administrative staff and 
the instructional staff zero English 
simply adds to the many problems 
already at hand. The findings in this 
study tend to show that perhaps the 
problems could be eliminated by the 
justifiable removal of the refresher 
course from the curriculum. 
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On display throughout the month. 
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Modern Forms" 
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William R. Tirey, who was killed in World War II. 
He was the son of President Ralph N. Tirey. 
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